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Ghaziii. The entrance to this mausoleum, which is still
preserved with careful veneration, was formerly closed
by the famous sandal-wood gates brought by Mahnrud
from Somnath in Guzerat, but sent back to India in
1842,

Crossing the watershed north of Ghazni, between the
Helmand and Indus basins, we enter the territory of
Kabulistan, which takes its name from the ancient city
of Kabul, the present capital of the State. Kabul lies
7 miles above the confluence of the Logar and Kabul
rivers, at the western extremity of a spacious pl,ain in an
angle formed by two converging ridges. It is now an
open town, though formerly encircled by brick and mud
walls. There are no noteworthy public buildings, and
its interest, apart from its being the seat of government
for nearly a hundred years, arises chiefly from its position
at the junction of routes from Turkestan, Herat, Ghazni,
the Kuram valley, and the Panjab by way of Jelalabad.
This happy situation has made it an emporium of Central
Asiatic trade, notwithstanding the difficulty of the passes
connecting it with the Oxus valley. To the south-east
stands the Bala Hissar, or citadel, on a commanding
knoll at the extremity of the spur overlooking the city.
Kabul imports from India calicoes, indigo, spices, drugs,
and all kinds of British goods; from Eussia broadcloth,
silks, velvets, gold and silver lace, paper, and hard-
ware, mostly by the long and toilsome route through
Bokhara and Bamian. The province yields wheat,
barley, and* fruits in considerable quantity and of good
quality.

Of the alternative routes between Kabul and Jelala-
bad, the northern and more frequented leads over the
Lattaband Pass, while the southern follows the narrow
Khurd Kabul defile, where about 3000 men? women, and
children perished on the occasion of Elphinstone's ill-